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Summary 
Many aspects of the National People ;s Congress (NPC) 

is supported by 

—the Congress's shortness, secrecy, and lack of sub- 
sequent fanfare; 

-the retention in high position of the agedai^ 
ailing Chou En-lai and Yeh Chien-ying, notwith- 
standing widespread pre-NPC speculation that both 
were slated for inactive Party-elder status,. 

-the pairing of Teng Hsiao-p'ing and Chang Ch'un-ch'iao 
£d their simultaneous elevation to top operating 
positions in Party, government, and t^ ^*"g- 
two men appear to be antagonists in an inherently 
SStSle dSumvirate which straddles rather than 
resolves the radical-moderate cleavage; 

-the absence of Mao, suggesting dissatisfaction with 
* Tulv 1974 shift of forces within the leadership 

' which y has resulted in a prolongation of . the uneasy 
leadership coalition, in a form which gives the 
Chouists a pronounced edge at the relatively 
Sortant P ministry level but a much narrower 
and less assured edge at the top governmental and 
Party levels where it really counts; 
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-the convoluted new military command structure, 

^rsSs^e^ns 11 - to who actually will run 
the military and how effectively. 

Two conclusions emerge: 
-The "moderate tone" of the KPC initially tended to 

SSSato overestimate this preponderance or to 
counf confidently on its extended duration. 

-Chang Ch-un-chUao ^^.teftLt-TsiocLtions; 

sirs ssffsususs asra— . 

let alone foreign policies. 
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The Mao Riddle 

Three possible explanations have been advanced for 
Chairman Mao's unprecedented absence from "the National 
People's Congress: illness, voluntary semi-retirement, ana 
personal pique. Initial clandestine reporting indicates 
that internal Party briefings are lamely advancing the ^ 
semi-retirement thesis while suggesting that Mao partici- 
pated in and personally cleared all major personnel and 
policy decisions. The official line notwithstanding, how- 
ever, both the illness and voluntary semi- ret irement 
theories seem inconsistent with Mao's re ception of a stream 
of foreign visitors . 

Mao's Health* . The evidence pertinent to Mao's phys- 
ical and mental state is mixed. A significant sample of 
Mao ' s foreign visitors has reported that he is physically 
well for his years/ mentally alert, and even ca pable of 
spontaneous wit . 

But the re is also ample testimony from fore ign sources 
that Mao i s failing : physically frail, seemingly disoriented, 
and rambling in conversation. Philippine First Lady Marcos, 
following their September 27 meeting, privately offered a 
graphic portrayal of a Mao far into his decline— attended ay 
nurses, drooling, and reeking of medicinal balm and decay- 
ing gums." 

A Zairian participant in President Mobutu's mid- 
December meeting with Mao relayed a still mor e ominous 
observation: Mao merely parroted the cues flashed by a % 
telep rompter on the wall immediately before him . If true 
(and the story cannot be discounted tnougn it seems odd 
that no other visitors have noted the telepronpter) , it 
suggests that Mao is vulnerable to manipulation by others. 
Authoress Han Su-yin, following a visit to China last 
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autumn, confided that unnamed high-level interlocutors 
believed that Mao was being u:?oc, scratirces for contra- 
dictory ends, by those enjoying direct access to him. 

Mao and the Anti-Confucius Car.oaign . It is possible 
that a declining Mao, upset by the partial rejection of 
his personal vision of the succession, chose to demonstrate 
his disenchantment by a symbolic withdrawal from Peking 
in July 1974 . 

In early June the campaign to criticize Lin and Con- 
fucius reached fever pitch as Central Directive #18-- 
attributed to Mao personally — sanctioned nationwide poster 
attacks on ranking officials. One month later Central 
Directive #21~merely " xead by Chairman Mao" — in effect 
repudiated the poster attacks. Citing damage to the 
national economy and misunderstanding of the exhortation 
to "go against the tide," the second document stifled the 
campaign. Two weeks later Mao abruptly departed the 
capital. ; 

The official line that the campaign had been "initi-. 
ated and led" in February 1974 by Mao himself should be 
taken seriously; Mao, no doubt supported by his leftist 
wife and her allies, had intended a last hurrah to purify 
Chinese officialdom once again before his retirement. His 
specific objectives are obscure, but they probably included: 

— providing an opportunity jbo younger cadres, notably 
including Party Vice Chairman Wang Hung-wen, to 
prove their mettle in a major political campaign; 

_ — evolution through the course of the campaign of a 
consensus on the succession leadership, perhaps 
involving a purge of selected military or other 
leaders judged recalcitrant. 

Abortion of the anti-Lin anti-Confucius campaign antici- 
pated the failure of these objectives, raised the spectre 
of political retrogression after Mao's death, and -inti- 
mated that the Politburo might be at the point of decision 
to shelve Mao gracefully — as had been attempted in the 
early sixties — be tore he was prepared to bow out . These 
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the same as his response a decade earlier. 

, an -chou Friction , W- wrath fettle.. ^^Iff^ 

they suggest popular awareness of fr «*«£ » _ 

Chou relationship. And "™^"c!es Incorporated a new 
ture a spate o ,£■*£££ articles incorpor ^ ^ 

S5SoSLlS^p2SUl?. - .«t«.a S irt coup through 
^resolution, self-interest, and conciliation. 

regime legitimacy and as such is capaoie « 
their own positions. 

Hence the ambiguity surrounding Mao's abse ? c */* ™ der ~ 

options, and f?"erirrevocably^he fragile^ Y^ 
fractionalized leadership. Ana ™°.°. "; to where possi- 

and his base in central China. . '• 

The July 1974 Politic *! Bouilibrium 

in short. Mao's abs.nc- fr« the «PCJL« -f ^-^ 
as an expression of dissatisfaction ,xth the new p 
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sig nified a mortal blow to the loft «£*£ ^instead 

is that last July, f°5. r ' 2 "^ n t o Chinese leadership which, 
forces took Place witnir .the top Chines^ of ^ r _ 

while significant, was -ar rrom a further prolonga- 
tes." To the contrary, ^ resumed in form wn ich 

tion of the uneasy i eader ^Jl° a ;ronouAced edge at the 
did give the Chouists an edge —a P"> n °""° assu J e a edge at 
ministry level of government a much_less as^ur ^ ^ 

2L t arS5?yS2 ^Sc^tion by the "radicals." 

In our view, ^ny aspects of the ««»»*^ 
explained satisfactorily unless^itis assume h ^^ 

important adversary forces in the ^£ n * dea dlock than to 
in a situation which comes far »M«^° ^,,,3 abse nce is 
breakthrough victory for a single side. « of ^ 

one such sign. Others are the brevity^ offic ial 

NPC, and the oddly muted response to ™ inted author- 

Pariy organs, contrary ^^^s^tte event; and pro- . 
itative editorials or =°™^ c tolily acclaimed the 
vincial media have only Derfu "^°^tutional provisions, 
-victory" and lauded the new «^ u ££Si£ in high 

^r&flftfry £si on^STantagonists Teng 
Ssiao-P'ing and Chang Ch'un-ch'iao. 

The ^i-ontion of -"" """^ , A Ho ldinc ' 
™^*rn Under »Hnal Moaeidl^ 

The reappointment of Chou a S Premie, : anc 1^^°^" 
.. m ent of 76-year-old Marshal Yelw his close p ^ ^ 

C f ace a orgenlrai%recu e iition S^SSh were'slated for in- 

active Party-elder status, 

moment. 
„ But it ^^^J^^&^&^o 

leadership factions. 
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„,• »,,«,=i ,.n« -read"! lv **«=r;ernible in the 

chou's controlling h , nnd ^ s j .Y^ — S 

modarjate^tcnor^i. t:-.o ^^TV^-— " :n v J - 

_. The new ^^cco^titutic^^^to the^left 

flexibility." 

• „<Ws "Report on the Wo r, of the f-— ^/fts 
plied an expectation of s«fixiig «« 
focus on long-range economic planning. 

,. ^-i^ToncivUv ot this yu^iau. tune . ^ ... ^ 
and tensions persist within the «~" s ^ laun ched without 
to recall that the Cultural Revolution was 1 ^ directive 
advance warning, close on the heels or 

m calling for 10-year economic plans. 

I ■*- »< e » of Tenc r -.- pMna and Chang Ch-un-ch-iao 

I With Chairman Ma o. ^-J-^^aS^S?* 

^S^^lS^^^^^-L Party, 
• : i state, and military affairs. 

-Teng is concurrently Party Vice ?»**°£ k $£? i *' 

Chief of Staff. 

- -as? sA-siHffS 8 

Teng^he^smatist. The impressi ^^^f ^ 

^"^^^tf^U is not the cat's colo/but his 
1003-pure leftists) that it is no. t dur . ^ 

skill at «tc..ing««t«at county hile a „„ 

early stages of tno c ^-?"| • ■- . x suoportC rs who were 
centrally involved with ,.ao s ra-.c a. .^ ^ ln partnc . Esh i ? 
conducting the purge-on the gro-i.o c.a 
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with Liu Shao-ch'i in cutting out Mao and leading China 
down the primrose path to revisionism. /teng returnee to 
political grace in April 1973 and acquired Politburo 
.; standing in January 1974. 

Mao reportedly accepted Teng's abject 30,000- 
character self-criticism, pronounced Teng 'personally 
loyal" to him despite past political* mistakes, and ^ 
observed that he would make a "good chief of staff . 
But according to the most complete account of Mao s 
December 1973 address to the ?° litb V r °. co ^ c " n ^f t T ^ a S 
promotion, Mao had mixed emotions, intimating that Teng 
might seek revenge against his persecutors. So it " . 
unclear whether Mao himself originated the idea of return 
ing Teng from disgrace or whether he was persuaded by a 
coalition of Chouist bureaucrats and regional military 
commanders, all of v;hom had past ties with Teng and pre- 
sumably retained confidence in his political acumen and 
flexibility. » 

I Given his background, Teng's swift return to the " 

highest echelons of Party, government , and ?i^^ * a f. *. 
\ air of artificiality. With his own self-criticism as tes- 

I timony to earlier political sins, Teng is peculiarly 

1 * vulnerable to attack from political opponents, from the 
Eft most of all. Much of the allegorical vi triol of 
the anti-Confucius literature seemed directed at Teng. 

Chang Ch'un-ch' iao: How Leftist? 

in spite of the fact tnat it is clearly an over- 
simplification to categorize in rigidly ej-ther-or terms, 
an analytical estimate of whether Chang Ch'un-ch iao is a 
- - committed lefti st or a leftist who has been E 2^£H°^ 
th e moderates is central to any assessment ot rne ideologi 
eaTpomplexion of the post-H FC leadership. 

Those who see Chang as a co-opted leftist argue that 
he is essentially a pragmatic, tough administ ra tor whose 
Cultural Revolution activities were dictated by the neces 




his philcsophy, turned tcv:arc tr.o center, «nd v.iwftarcu frcir. 
his erstwhile allies. 
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-n» priori «"-«« 'S.fK.SS Sot SSiw 

cessor. An arguable de ^"". ^^ leftist exterior, 

toss?— rss 2— — «~ 

rL„ -iS the campaign to criticize .. emed engaged 



'the argument goes, is his ag»» Lin anfl Confucius: 
tion in the campaign to eric n se ed 

whU e Chiang Ching ff^^Jg*, seeking 



^chiang^Ing - d «f c iSr seeKing SSS 
almost Ere"'- -.cally in th « °™ p ?ttacks , and mediating 
delivers Uance, launching attacKS^ a shadowy 

between co. nding ^ l ^4 Ee a clandestine reporting. 
IllTss^ratiofwUrthe^ft, recently if at all, was 
well concealed. # 

If one accepts this line of reasoning, Chang^rise 
the UK suggests «»**?&£ „£ ,^|cklng'a single repre- 

and isolated -J-f^.^t lemons 'of the 9<"™* e °= s ^me 

sentative at the hignes r w sense if w e as 

military, nut th»» WPC resuics^S-p-^ <.„„ MauisLleit. "° . 

• „• rhano's predilections, con- 
One small indication of Chang sP tforward ptesenta . 
tained in his otherwise rather srr y ti was an 
£o„ to the NPC of the new f^ e C | nterpri ses.. pleader- 
ominous observation that rn the masses or 
S is n ot in the hands of MarxisT: b Wang H ung-wsn, , 

-till deep on the industr* «** „ 
In'our hands only in appearance. 

-«>„-t- career doesnotpermiu 
P ~,flino of Cha I ^s^gcsntC5re^_ 7 __ n --- g ^a : - 

linf ; leftist entity was firm, he^^ ltt . • 
for Chiang Ch'ing vher o c °— ^.^ £ or . poking- 
tionary ^"^fLunched radical policies in. his 
based moceratcs, rx 

c-^,.-.- cr-^vrr.nTE^J':;^^ US e only 
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Shanghai bailiwick, making it the national model oi : left- 

and Wang Hung-wen. 

we are inclined to accept the truth of Chou's. reported . 
sponsorship of Chang hut to reject the supposxtxon that xt 

-the left would accept Chang' s action of ^^ental 
*£orlunit y ^Increase SLInp^inL decisionmaking, _ 

—chana's' leftist views would hopefully evolve J°.^- 
^centrist orientation. as he became engaged xn a 
milieu which demands flexxbxlxty; 

-Chang's personal political ambitions ««*£**«* his 
Seratel outlook might i, .time wean hxm from hxs 
radical colleagues and ther ^ f^^| t ^ ^versaries. 
political effectiveness of Chou s xertxsu aav 

The 1974 campaign to criticize Lin and Confucius 

just beneath the surface and ^ ""ronax "^ d> Thus 
koteg* relationships from that perxod are unchan^ ^ 

. SE-^Sra'SE nowlvlHnvx ibiy jurxng the cam- 
paign and that there exist personal tension and xdeo g 
differences between Teng and Chang. 

w.nn H„na-wen and f .m "Sclipstt" of the Left 
COaTROLLED-SlSS g ?^ DISSE21 ASEOAlVUACKGSOU.,; USE <MLY ^ 
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own unexpected vault into Party succession plans at the 
10th Party Congress. 



Despite occasional clandestine reporting that Mao h in- 
self envisioned governmental positions for Wang, Chiang 
Ch'ing, and Yao Wen-yuan, there is no reason to believe 
that any of the trio actively sought or secretly coveted a 
state slot. 

One can theorize that a vice premiership for Wang 
would have broadened his experience and made him more cred- 
ible as a successor. But he remains the ranking Party Vice 
Chairman after Chou, the person institutionall y slated for 
Party Chairmanship after the demise of Mao and Cho u, and 
as such the future" commander-in-chief of China's armed 
forces according to a new constitutional provision. Addi- 
tionally, appointment of Wang as Vice Premier would have 
entailed undesirable pecking-order complexities. As Vice 
Premier, Wang would have been listed ahead of Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing (since Party status is the guide), leaving the . 
misimpression- that he, not Teng or Chang, was slated to 
succeed Chou. 

Chiang Ch'in'g's influence and stature are independent - 
of any formal position ? her appointment as minister of 
culture or education, far from enhancing her standing, 
would have been interpreted as a slight, calculated to put 
her on equal standing with political nonentities. In any 
event, she scored an unqualified victory in her private 
campaign to oust her opponents rrom authority over culture . 
The State Council Cultural Group, headed by Peking boss 
Wu Te and staffed by veteran bureaucrats, had been attacked 
by implication for its role in permitting performance of 
.an anti-Chiang Ch'ing opera last January. In 'abolishing 
the various offices under the State Council, the NPC appar- 
ently-ousted Wu Te and his moderate associates from any 
further role in culture while turning over the Culture 
Ministry to Yu Hui-yung, an opera composer and close asso- 
ciate of Chiang. j 

Yao Wen-yuan ,' Chiang's protege' and Chang's .second 
Partv secretary in Shanghai, is generally considered the 
rankinc Party ideoloeue/polcnicist. .As such, he is probably 
involved with editing of the Party organs r.erl Flag and 
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£s£2i 3^ailv. Thesejunctions^do not fitreadily^nto^ 
the covcrr„-.xr.tr.I -l*?-^*--' /."VVn^-flisTonTna'tTon structure 

New Controls Over the Military 

■Ph. 4th KPC ratified t he d im inution of jnilitg v.^ 
r ?" civilian atta^--a major g°al o f _the y^ 9^ 

Salon°or^ S eS g a S ?ncr^Piao.s aborted coup. 
», -...:.-,, .pp.r^ntlv ^rendered hxsj.g jg^-, 

in Peking. 

resoec tively over the military, an »ni"-^ 
assertion of civilian Party supremacy. 

But the premium.placed bj T the central l^!-^-,, 

checks and balances in "M- 11 *"**!""! Party Vice Chair- 
unfathomable military command =^ure^ Far y man assumed 
man and Defense Minister Yeh, a career mil" y Q 

to share Chou' s centrist viewpoint, outranks Jeng ^ 

in the Defense "^^"^^naMilitar^ Region Colander 
dinate to them and to Peking *£**% ru cture. It also 
Ch'en Hsi-lien in the gowwntaj the civilians assert 
remains to be seen how e "*f S^r other portfolios, 
their authority; P"° CCU P"£ to relinquish day-to-day 
^ponstbiUty ^the SS^-S^* professional null- 
tary subordinates. 
The i:cw Government j^ irrjr.g, 

Th e new state. Constitution rfoptcd at ^e^th^PCjor- 
malizes the subordination of &.*te „o -a-.-* 
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time in PRC history: 

■•the «PC is the Wg- ^ S" S ° f p-^^hin^? r 
the leadership of the Communis. t>e core of iead- 

SiSTSTSS BS °Chi C ne S e a p eo^?- 

The 4th NPC was r*>^*'g**^S l iZ gLS^f 
even Premier Chou s report on |° v «™ e CCOEa ance with the 
the State Council" was ^eliverea in ac We >nnsider that 
decision of" the Party Centra^ < ^Z£JsL***d ggv gr^ . 
<•>,» formal f 1 "^" 1 * 1 °° „ .Vimi "'"" to th^lef^ 

tutioTS flP^e^SS^elfal CoLittel, the Premier, 12 
proposal of the Party J-™ f ^ state council. ™e 

vice premiers, and 29 ministers or shMt s ^ rl£t 

V» «-hp voung *no tne i " 1 ^ "j™^"^ technocrats dominate 
Surprising that veteran bureaucrats ana func tional 

govlrnment ministries which demand *a"ageri^ ^^ ^ a . 
Expertise, the virtua l cl e an sweep ov^ , ct , t:ontuul 5 TT 

. yinhnlic rebuff to those who ™ el g!? ...^ „„ «■„ prominence 

ret rogressi on, ana indiscriminate res 

of cultural Revolutio n vj.uU.m3.. 

But symbolism "i^e, the ministers as a group^are^ot 

Uorr ' SS'^^uSS^SuS^P^'--* only two 
of rite* 29 ministers hold seats on that body. 

„ io^ The key figures in the government 
ThP vice Premiers. . The Key r^g premiers. 

apparatus are, rather," f^Si^SSif thSy will function 
A ? P this 3""f "f^^i^nnd ?he "ministries below, but 

I^eemHiU That J^If^^^ - ^ ?"«* 
^roperare e LTc:iirgfairuprrca e b S inet for governmental 

decisionmaking. 

lv it ic ^ re instructive to analyze the 
Consequently, ^ 1-/..C-- ^.^ that or thuir 

ccr*ositian ^-^^^'"lues'to "the current central 

?.&Sh* r.;r:SThinti°t"c o^ planning for politxc.1 

succession. 
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The 4th NPC transformed" the vice premiers from an 
intimate band of aciari ncderatos (Teng and Li !isien-nien 
?i us tnree inactive colleagues) into 'an expanded oroup of 
leaders more broadly representative of all' Party elements. 
Eight of the 12 vice premiers hold concurrent Politburo 
rank, further reinforcing Party supremacy. The vice 
premiers now are split evenly among identifiable Chouist 
bureaucrats and relative newcomers — clearly non-Chouists 
and presumably leftists— from the Cultural Revolution and 
later. In this sense " the vice premiers represent a bow to 
the succession principled f uniting the old, the middle- 
aged and the young, and their coloration is more ler tlst 
than before . ~~ "" """~ ! 
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